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Resolutions Adopted by the Second 

National Peace Congress Held 

at Chicago May 3-5, 1909. 

Whereas, Civilization has now reached a point where 
conscience, reason and the sense of brotherhood are in- 
creasingly controlling men in their relations to each other; 
when private war and the duel have wholly or largely 
disappeared, and the different nations have created for 
themselves systems of law and courts by which differences 
between their citizens are peacefully adjusted ; and 

Whereas, The two Hague Conferences have created 
a permanent international court of arbitration to which 
all the nations are now parties, approved unanimously 
the principle of obligatory arbitration for the settlement 
of international controversies ; have sanctioned, without 
a dissenting voice, the creation of a permanent inter- 
national court of justice, with judges always in service 
and holding regular sessions, and have urged the govern- 
ments to find a satisfactory formula for the selection of 
the judges ; and have laid the foundations of a regular 
congress of nations by unanimously voting for periodic 
meetings of the Hague Conference hereafter — which 
great measures are the most decisive steps yet taken 
toward that organization and systematic cooperation of 
the nations which shall eventually substitute law for war ; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, By this second United States National 
Peace Congress, that public war is now out of date, a 
relic of barbarism unworthy of our time, and that the 
nations of the world by joint agreement, by a league of 
peace among themselves, ought to make its occurrence 
hereafter impossible. 

Resolved, That no dispute between nations, except 
such as may involve the national life and independence, 
should be reserved from arbitration, and that a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration should be concluded at 
the earliest possible date. Pending such a general treaty, 
we urge upon our government and the other leading 
powers such broadening of the scope of their arbitration 
treaties as shall provide, after the example of the Danish- 
Netherlands treaty, for the reference to the Hague Court 
of all differences whatever not settled otherwise by 
peaceful means. 

Resolved, That the prevailing rivalry in armaments, 
both on land and sea, which imposes such exhausting 
burdens of taxation on the people and is the fruitful 
source o*f suspicion, bitter feeling and war alarms, is 
wholly unworthy of enlightened modern nations, is a 
lamentable failure as a basis of enduring peace, and ought 
to be arrested by agreement of the powers without delay. 

Resolved, That this Peace Congress expresses its high 
appreciation of the action of our government in the 
recent conclusion of twenty-four arbitration treaties and 
in the promotion of friendly relations between the various 
American republics. It recognizes with special satisfaction 
what was done by our government and representatives 
at the second Hague Conference in behalf of a general 
treaty of obligatory arbitration, a court of arbitral justice, 
the immunity of private property at sea from capture in 
time of war, and the establishment of a periodic congress 
of the nations, and in support of the proposition of the 
British government for limitation of armaments. It 
respectfully and urgently requests the President and the 



Congress of the United States to take the initiative, as 
far as practicable, in an endeavor to complete the work 
of the second Hague Conference in these various direc- 
tions ; and especially to secure an agreement among the 
military and naval powers for a speedy arrest of the 
ruinous competition in armaments now prevailing. As 
an immediate step to this end, we urge our government, 
in obedience to the charge of the second Hague Confer- 
ence, as well as the first, that all nations should earnestly 
address themselves to this problem to create a special 
commission of the highest character for its consideration, 
whose report shall serve as a basis for the action of our 
delegates at the third Hague Conference. 

Resolved, That this Congress earnestly endorses the 
movement so auspiciously begun by the governments of 
Denmark and Great Britain to provide at public cost for 
constructive measures to promote international good un- 
derstanding, hospitality and friendship, and appeals to 
our government for broad and generous action upon 
these lines. 

Resolved, That this Congress, representing all sections 
of our great country, appeals to our churches, schools 
and press, our workingmen's and commercial organiza- 
tions and to all men of goodwill, for increased devotion 
to this commanding cause and such large support of its 
active agencies as shall strongly advance the great meas- 
ures which are to come before the next Hague Confer- 
ence, and shall maintain our nation in high and influential 
leadership in behalf of international justice and order. 



The Eighty~first Annual Meeting 
of the American Peace Society. 

The eighty-first annual business meeting of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society was held at the Society's rooms, 31 
Beacon Street, Boston, May 13, 1909, at 2 P. M. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the Society, 
was in the chair. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. George 
H. Spencer of Everett, Mass. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

Secretary Trueblood reported that all persons elected 
to positions at the last annual meeting had accepted. 

Greetings to the Society were read from the National 
Farmers' Association and from Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, 
Superintendent of the Peace Department of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. 

The Nominating Committee chosen by the Board of 
Directors presented a list of persons to serve as officers, 
Vice-Presidents and Board of Directors for the coming 
year. The report was accepted and the persons elected 
to the several positions. (The list is given in full on 
page 146.) 

The Field Secretary, Rev. Charles E. Beals, moved 
that the name of Hon. John R. Lindgren, who had just 
endowed a peace lectureship in Northwestern University 
with $25,000, be added to the list of Vice-Presidents 
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This proposition was referred to the Board of Directors 
with full power. 

The Treasurer's annual report, with the report of the 
Auditor, was then presented. It was voted that the re- 
port be accepted and placed on tile. The report showed 
that the total receipts of the year, exclusive of $4,000 
legacy, had been $15,665.41, and that the total expendi- 
tures had been $16,722.95, or an excess of expenditures 
over receipts of $1,057.54. The report also showed that 
$4,000 received from the estate of M. N. Forney, late of 
New York, deceased, had been placed in the permanent 
fund. The report further showed that the permanent 
fund had reached the sum of $10,870.31. 

Secretary Trueblood reported that a committee of five 
members of the Board of Directors had been appointed 
to investigate the advisability of securing a national 
charter for the American Peace Society in order that the 
annual business meeting of the Society might, if deemed 
expedient, be held outside of the State of Massachusetts. 
After discussion it was voted that this Committee of the 
Board of Directors be made a Committee of the Society, 
and be asked to continue its investigation of the subject 
and report at a meeting to be called by the President. 
The name of Judge Robert F. Raymond of the Superior 
Court of Massachusetts was added to the Committee. 

Secretary Trueblood then presented the annual report 
of the Board of Directors. The report was accepted 
and ordered to be published in the Advocate of Peace. 

Edwin D. Mead presented the following statement 
and appeal, which was unanimously approved and ordered 
to be given to the Associated Press. 

STATEMENT AND APPEAL. 

The American Peace Society, at its annual meeting, 
May 13, 1909, the eve of the tenth anniversary of the 
opening of the first Peace Conference at The Hague, 
expresses its profound satisfaction in surveying the signal 
advance of the cause of international justice and organ- 
ization during the decade. The advance has been far 
greater and more rapid than the most daring and pro- 
phetic minds could have ventured to predict. The in- 
stitution of an International Tribunal, the practical 
assurance of the development of the Hague Conference 
into a regular International Parliament, the provision for 
the early establishment of a Court of Arbitral Justice, 
the establishment of an International Prize Court, with 
the conclusion of more than eighty arbitration treaties 
between different pairs of nations — these memorable 
achievements make the decade following the opening of 
the first Hague Conference the most pregnant and illus- 
trious in the whole history of the peace movement. We 
rejoice in these great triumphs as we confront the tasks 
of the present hour. 

The most commanding duty of the hour is the limitation 
and gradual reduction of the monstrous and menacing 
armaments of the nations. Concerted action to this end 
is the clear obligation of all governments party to the 
Hague conventions. The precise purpose of these con- 



ventions was to provide instrumentalities of justice to 
supplant the machinery of war. The actual increase of 
armaments, instead of a decrease commensurate with the 
steady and now so great development of the legal pro- 
visions for the settlement of international differences, is 
disloyalty to the spirit of the Hague conventions and 
failure in that mutual trust which alone can give efficiency 
and virtue to the organization of nations as of men. 
We appeal to our own nation, the safest and strongest 
of nations, to take the lead in the arrest of armaments 
and the check especially of that mad naval rivalry which 
is consuming the people's substance, filling the world 
with alarm, and threatening universal disaster. 

We warmly endorse the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Berne that, at this tenth 
anniversary of the first Hague Conference, the peoples 
of all nations unite in a movement for so broadening the 
scope of arbitration treaties as to provide for the reference 
to the Hague Tribunal of all differences whatever not 
settled by regular diplomatic negotiation ; and as a first 
step to this end we urge upon our government the con- 
clusion of such a treaty with Great Britain, as unani- 
mously recommended by the Washington Arbitration 
Conferences of 1896 and 1904. The perfecting of the 
means for the settlement of international differences by 
law and the checking of provision for their settlement 
by force should keep step with each other ; and for the 
strengthening of public opinion in this behalf, and in 
behalf of positive and comprehensive measures at public 
cost to promote international fraternity, we appeal to all 
educational and moral agencies and to every citizen of 
the republic. 

After discussion of the subject of the Treasurership 
of the Society, it was voted that the whole matter be 
left with the Board of Directors, with full power. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.20, to meet at the call of 
the President. 

THE ANNUAL DINNER. 

The annual dinner took place at the Twentieth Century 
Club, 3 Joy Street, at six o'clock. More than one hun- 
dred guests were at the tables. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the Society, 
presided at the after-dinner speaking. The first speaker 
was Rev. Charles E. Beals, the Field Secretary, who gave 
a brief and most interesting account of the second Na- 
tional Peace Congress at Chicago. In spite of the diffi- 
culties attending its organization, an unusually strong 
program had finally been prepared and the Congress was 
a great success from beginning to end. It was attended 
by large delegations from the Middle Western States, 
and the South and Southwest were better represented 
than had been the case in any previous Peace Congress. 
The Chicago Association of Commerce had taken much 
of the burden of financing the Congress and the entire 
charge of the arrangement of the great banquet with 
which it closed. The Congress on the whole, because 
of the great numbers attending it and the high character 
of the speeches, had proved a worthy successor of the 
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Congresses held in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
It had prepared the way for what it is hoped will be a 
large and powerful movementin the metropolis of theWest. 

Bishop John W. Hamilton of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, who was the next speaker, declared that war 
was the method and measure of paganism. The work 
of the world had been a failure because the classes had 
been set against the masses. The history of the world 
had been a history of battles. War never settled any- 
thing except which was the stronger of two contestants. 
It was an antiquated practice in spirit, if not in fact. 
Christianity was in spirit the exact opposite of war, and 
Christian nations could not consistently engage in it. 
Under the regime of force there never could be a last 
battle, but only a latest battle. Three things had been 
fought for in the history of the world: first, the 
strongest had sought to control the weakest; second, 
men had fought for the extension of territory, and, third, 
for the balance of power. War had given us lord and 
master on the one hand and servant and slave on the 
other. The system of competition had developed the 
brutally strong. What was needed was the spirit and 
message of love as against the spirit and message of 
force. Questions were never settled until they were 
settled ethically. The spirit of the Master was the only 
power that would end war. 

Edwin D. Mead, who spoke next, said that the peace 
movement had followed the precedent of the anti-slavery 
movement and had gone into politics. In the ten years 
since the first Hague Conference immense progress had 
been made. The Court of Arbitration, the beginnings of 
an International Parliament and of a Court of Arbitral 
Justice, and the International Prize Court were long steps 
toward the end of war. The treaty clause which exempts 
from arbitration questions of honor and of vital interest 
was an open excuse for war at the slightest provocation, 
and ought not any longer to be put into treaties. Gen- 
eral arbitration treaties would come and then armaments 
would have no excuse. Our own country had no excuse 
for its great naval armament. Every new Dreadnaught 
was a provocation, a cause of friction and danger. Only 
the military and naval classes maintained the contrary. 
They were well organized and at work all the time. 
The peace movement was not yet organized as it should 
be. But militarism was not succeeding. It was crush- 
ing nations by its burdens. Mr. Mead pleaded for more 
funds for the peace cause and urged the establishment 
of peace budgets by the governments themselves, as 
England and some other governments had already done, 
that international friendship might be systematically and 
continuously promoted. 

The Swedish Royal Vice-Consul in Boston, Mr. Birger 
G. A. Rosentwist, was one of the guests of honor. Being 



called upon for a few words, he gave in a most interest- 
ing way the account of what the late King Oscar had 
done to prevent war between Sweden and Norway at 
the time of the separation of the two countries. Sweden, 
he thought, had done its full share in promoting the peace 
movement. He believed that the peace movement would 
inevitably bring all the world into one great family. He 
extended a very warm invitation on behalf of the Swedish 
government to those present to attend, if possible, the 
eighteenth International Peace Congress, which was to 
be held in Stockholm from August 29 to September 5. 

Mr. Yeh, a young Chinaman in the Harvard Law 
School, vice-president of the Harvard Cosmopolitan 
Club, also a guest of honor, being invited by the chair- 
man to speak, said that he thought there was something 
deeper than arbitration. In the present state of the 
world there were questions which no nation would sub- 
mit to arbitration. What was especially needed was, 
that peoples and races should be brought to treat each 
other with justice and respect, and that the spirit of true 
friendship and fellowship among them should be better 
understood and more thoroughly cultivated. 

The last speaker was Mr. Hans von Kaltenborn, presi- 
dent of the Harvard Cosmopolitan Club. He gave a 
most interesting account of the organization and devel- 
opment of the Cosmopolitan Clubs in the larger Amer- 
can universities. Six years ago the first of these clubs 
was organized in the University of Wisconsin at Madi- 
son. There were now twenty clubs, the interest in their 
organization having shown itself most extraordinary. 
The clubs had united in a general Association, which 
had held its second annual convention at the University 
of Michigan at the beginning of January this year. The 
purpose of the clubs was to bring together students of 
different countries for mutual acquaintance and the pro- 
motion of friendship and goodwill among them. The 
membership of the clubs consisted of the foreign students 
and a limited number of American students. Arrange- 
ments were being made for affiliating the clubs in the 
American universities with similar associations in foreign 
countries. He believed that these Associations would 
prove a powerful factor in the promotion of universal 
peace. When these foreign students returned to their 
own countries they would carry with them good feeling 
for those of other nations with whose representatives 
they had been associated. 

The dinner, both in the character of the banquet it- 
self and of the addresses given, was considered by all 
present to have been one of the most successful and in- 
teresting ever enjoyed by the Society. 
■< ♦ >■ 

Remember that the eighteenth International Peace 
Congress opens at Stockholm, Sweden, on the 29th of 
August. 



